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A REMARKABLE COUNTERFEITER 
By albert ERNEST JENKS 

Prehistoric stone implements have been and still are more or 
less successfully counterfeited. Perhaps the most original, clever, 
and interesting maker of spurious stone implements in America 
is Mr Lewis Erickson. Midway between Deerfield and Marshall, 
and in Medina township of Dane county, Wisconsin, is the large, 
well-kept, prosperous Erickson farm. The family consists of a 
mother, three daughters, and three sons, the eldest of whom is 
Lewis who was born in the spring of 1873. He is a slight, fair- 
haired person, about five feet ten inches in height, and unassum- 
ing in manner — in fact, a person likely to be passed unobserved, 
or, if noticed, to be trusted and not suspected. The children are 
all American born, but the parents are natives of Norway. The 
reputation of the family in the community is first-class. The fam- 
ily is industrious and peaceful, is not niggardly in its way of liv- 
ing, and its word is as good as its bond. It is considered shrewd 
at a bargain, but perfectly honest. The boys have all remained 
at home ; since the death of their father they have freed the farm 
from a heavy mortgage, and have recently erected a large new 
house. They have the reputation of being the cleverest farm 
boys in the community ; they are expert trappers and hunters, 
and are adept in making the hundred and one things which are 
found useful about a farm. They have availed themselves of 
none but the commonest school privileges, and seldom go far 
from home. They are keen, intelligent observers, however, and 
in regard to the life with which they come in contact they may 
be regarded as educated boys. 

Many collections of prehistoric implements in Wisconsin to 
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which additions have been made since the early nineties contain 
Erickson " implements.** From these collections and from tran- 
sient buyers his specimens have gone into other states until it is 
impossible to measure the mischief done/ One reason why this 
investigation and study were begun is because such numbers of 
experienced collectors and archeologists pay extravagant prices 
for these specimens and, what reveals their thoughts best, refuse 
to disclose to one another the source of their alleged treasures. 

After having spent several days in studying a large collection 
of implements made by Erickson, but which were previously con- 
sidered genuine, the illustrations of some of which are here given, 
the writer, accompanied by Mr Arthur C. Mills of Madison, Wis- 
consin, and Mr Fred Du Frenne of Middleton, Wisconsin, visited 
Mr Erickson. Under the most auspicious circumstances the 
story of the inception and development of his remarkable coun- 
terfeiting was obtained from him. 

During an illness when nineteen or twenty years of age, Mr 
Erickson was handling some flint arrowheads. One of these, the 
apex of which was broken, he pressed with his teeth, with the re- 
sult that a small chip flew from the implement. This was noted 
by the youth, who bit upon the stone again and again, chipping 
away its edges until he had succeeded in forming a fairly sharp 
apex. His ingenuity led him from the use of his jaws to the em- 
ployment of steel pincers. He obtained a common pair with flat 
jaws, and soon became expert in reforming a broken tang or apex. 
Later he filed the pincers to the form presented in the accompa- 
nying illustration (figure 30), and with this tool he made the 
beautiful and often delicate implements which clearly outclass the 
product of similar workers in stone. 

It is believed that Mr Erickson *s art is entirely his own, both 
in its discovery and perfection, and it is chiefly in this fact that its 



^ Since completing this memoir Dr Otis T. Mason of the United States National 
Museum writes me that he has just been shown two or three specimens from New 
York which were purchased from the Erickson workshop. 
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interest lies. He did not visit the World's Fair, where certain 
archeological exhibitions otherwise might have been suggestive 
to him, and he also claims never to have read or even heard of any 

of the scientific writings on the 
chipping of flint ; and indeed 
when one knows his method 
credence must be given his state- 
ment. Mr Erickson has never 
quarried the original rock * ; in 
fact he claims not to know how 
to chip the faces of the imple^ 
ments. His. part of the work 
has been simply to modify the 
edges of rejects, cache specimens, 
and broken implements, the faces 
of which were already chipped. 
Such a specimen was held in his 
left hand, the thumb opposing all 
four fingers in grasping it tightly. 
In his right hand he held the pin- 
cers, the short convex-face jaw of 
which was held firmly on the underside of the edge of the imple- 
ment to be modified. The other jaw of the pincers, being filed into 
a vertical blade about one-thirtysecond of an inch thick, was placed 
against the stone implement on the upper surface of its edge ; 
then this jaw-blade was forced firmly and steadily downward. 
Such movement, although best characterized as crushing, modi- 
fied the edge by breaking a chip from the lower side as though 
the pressure were made with a bone or horn chipping tool. How- 
ever, Mr Erickson works with great rapidity, and it is believed with 




Fig. 30— Pincers used by Erickson in imple- 
ment chipping. 



^ Dr Samuel Weidman, geologist of the Wisconsin Geological and Natural History 
Survey, has examined each implement herein illustrated and states that the material 
from which all were made might have been obtained originally within ten or twelve 
miles of the farm on which it was modified. 
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greater accuracy than most other workers, as the stone imple- 
ment is held securely against the under jaw of the pincers, thus 
making accidental fracture very uncommon with him. The pin- 
cers are always used with the vertical blade uppermost, the stone 
implement in the left hand being shifted and turned over. 
When the modified edge is too thin and sharp, as is often the 
case with serrations, a simple rotary movement of the fore-arm 
deftly glides the vertical blade around each serration, and the 
thin edge flies off in tiny chips. This is his entire art, except that 
the newly chipped edges are smeared with a dirty thumb, and fre- 
quently the implements when sold are seen to have earth adher- 
ing to them. He wears glasses to protect his eyes from the flying 
sharp-edged chips. He could easily have made in much less than 
half an hour any implement here illustrated. 

It is about three years since the spurious nature of Mr 
Erickson's ** finds '' was first discovered. Mr Emil Schanck, a 
neighbor who had many bizarre implements in his collection, took 
another collector to the Erickson farm to buy some of the speci- 
mens which were making Medina township famous. Lewis was 
not at home, but the visitors had access to a workroom in which 
they found implements in process of manufacture. The discov- 
ery was of such a nature, however, that some collectors within a 
distance of twenty miles continued until the present time uncon- 
scious of the fraud. 

Dane county is plentifully supplied with prehistoric stone 
implements, and others besides Mr Erickson counterfeited 
them, but most of this work has been very crude and readily 
detected. Mr Severt Huseboe, a near neighbor of Mr Erick- 
son, has done some really good work, and these two young 
men have sold together and kept each other's secrets. It is not 
known how many have been sold, but a thousand is considered a 
conservative estimate. Some pieces were disposed of for six 
dollars, others for four dollars, while at two dollars and three dol- 
lars the demand was greater than the supply. 
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Mr Erickson has given more attention to the making of knives 
and fishing hooks, spears and arrows, than to other forms of pre- 
historic implements, but he has also made many blades and 
cleavers for inserting in warclubs. He has also made many biz- 
arre pieces which the unsuspecting must class as " ceremonials.** 

The accompanying illustrations * of implements from Erick- 
son*s workshop show clearly the kind of work done, and they also 
exhibit the evolution of the cutting blade in his hands from the 
simple leaf-shape cutting blade and the sharpened sliver of stone 
to the ulu or woman's knife — an evolution which, in the light of 
Mr Erickson*s ignorance of primitive people, is suggestive to say 
the least. 

An examination of the plates will reveal the nature of this 
remarkable counterfeiting. Upon most implements which are so 
narrow that Erickson*s chipping from the edges has rechipped the 
entire surface of the spurious implement, it is believed to be im- 
possible to detect the fraud. Upon broader implements, espe- 
cially those which have been quite smooth in their original form 
the sharper edged rechipping may at times be noticed — the 
illustrations seem to suggest this more than the implements 
themselves. A magnifying glass will also assist in the detection, 
as the rechipped area of some pieces, though not of all, is less 
glossy than the old surface. Two or three per cent, of the 
implements also bear slight trace of the steel pincers. This is 
noticed as a short hair-line of black or a highly polished line 
without color. Of course in trying to detect Erickson specimens 
all bizarre patterns should be viewed with suspicion. 



1 From photographs made by Mr F. W. Durkoff of Middleton, Wisconsin. 
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